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INTRODUCTION. 

T may be a surprise to those who have not studied the subject of this Paper to learn 
that there are remains of about twenty royal palaces in Scotland. Although most of 
these are in ruins, all are of great interest historically, while some, as I hope to show 

presently, are of much interest architecturally. 

The reason for the largeness of the number of these ancient royal dwellings lies, first, 
undoubtedly in the fact of the restless and divided political state of Scotland during the 
period when the earlier royal castles were built, 7.c. between 1200 and 1500. The mountainous 
nature of the country and the consequent difficulty of communication probably also led to the 
multiplication of royal palaces, while the earlier royal residences, being also fortresses, were 
needed at strategic points of the divided kingdom. 

The following is a list of the royal palaces of Scotland with which I wish to deal. In 
many cases the work of building was carried on by successive kings, and it is not possible to 
furnish specific dates. 

Roxburgh Castle . 3 . 1100-1600 Dundonald Castle ; . 1350-1400 

Traquair House . ‘ . 1100-1700 Linlithgow Palace ‘ . 1425-1620 

Rothesay Castle . , . 1200-1300 Edinburgh Castle : . 1434-1615 

Kildrummie Castle ; . 1200-1350 Stirling Castle. : . 1450-1600 

Dunstaffnage Castle. . 1250-1300 Falkland Palace . : . 1450 1550 

Lochmaben Castle ; . 1250-1500 Holyrood Palace . : , 1498 1680 

Dunfermline Palace. . 1200-1550 
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I can but mention other ancient royal palaces which practically exist only as names in 
history—e.g. : 

Scone, which is about two miles from Perth, appears to have been the chief seat of the 
Pictish kingdom so early at least as 728, and it retained its importance after that kingdom 
was annexed by Kenneth MacAlpin, the king of the Scots. The kings continued to be crowned 
there until Edward I., in 1296, carried off the coronation stone to Westminster, where it is 
still used for coronations. A modern Gothic mansion now stands in the place of the ancient 
royal palace. 

Dunoon Caste, on the Clyde, taken by Edward Balliol in 1333; Carrick (or TurNBERRY) 
Caste, on the Ayrshire coast, from which the father of King Robert the Bruce received his 
title, Earl of Carrick, in right of his lady ; Forrrvior, near Perth, once, it is said, the site of a 
Pictish palace, where Kenneth MacAlpin died in 860, and where Malcolm Canmore is believed 
to have resided, many royal charters bearing date from it ; AnerNeruy, about ten miles from 
Forteviot, a seat of Pictish royalty, where also Malcolm Canmore sometimes resided. In almost 
all these instances nothing now remains to enable us to judge of their design. 

Although the list of Scottish royal palaces is a formidable one, the larger number need 
occupy our attention but for a very short time, seeing that our purpose of study this evening 
is not historical, but architectural. Many of these ancient residences of royalty have descended 
to us in so ruinous a condition that, however strongly they may appeal to the imagination of 
the Scottish patriot or historian, the more relevant aspect of their design and construction 
cannot profitably occupy prolonged attention here. 

Certain reflections, common almost to all these ruined palaces, deserve passing remark : 
First, it is, 1 think, worthy of notice that the sites for these buildings appear to have been 
chosen with considerable discrimination, both strategically, where this was necessary, and 
with regard to the picturesque. It also seems to me that the character of the design of these 
old Scottish castles must have been thought out much more carefully, and even artistically, 
than is usually supposed: how else can we account for the success with which buildings 
having little or no architectural embellishment so harmonise with the natural features of the 
surrounding country that, instead of being a blot on some glorious mountain scene, the general 
impression frequently is wholly a delight? I confess it is to me always refreshing to view 
these Scottish castles in the rugged grandeur of their mountain setting, in comparison even 
with the most approved modern work, with its spirit of restlessness, seeming too often to 
appeal almost rudely for approval by its overweight of ornament. 

The suitability of the material employed in these old castles still bears testimony, even in 
decay, to the artistic ability of their designers. This applies, | think, both to the material 
itself and to the way in which it was employed. Possibly there may not have been much 
choice of material for building, but where there was a choice the stone used seems to have 
been the most suitable to give harmony of colour in the general landscape. What dignity 
some of these old stone castles had: their grey stone walls rising straight and high from their 
rocky bed like a reflection of the mountain crag, and with their stone-slabbed roofs sloping in 
unbroken colour like the strong sides of the hills around. The modern restorer of such 
buildings through lack of artistic insight has sometimes spoilt the harmony of a whole 
mountain landscape, as, for instance, by re-rooting this type of castle with blue slates. The 
boldness of the masonry of these buildings is almost always in perfect keeping with the spirit 
of the design, just as the general design is in perfect keeping with the spirit of the landscape 
around. 

It is impossible in this short Paper to deal systematically with the development of design 
in these Scottish buildings. It seems ciear, however, that the earlier castles with which we 
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are to deai were generally of the type of the Norman keep, somewhat similar to those of 
France and England. Unfortunately, Scottish buildings of the earlier period have suffered 
even worse than thuse of England through desperate feuds or during the wars of more serious 
import. We have therefore practically no remains, even in ruins, of residential buildings of 
the character under consideration earlier than the thirteenth century. 

It is interesting to note that as the Scottish throne became more secure the royal 
palaces developed from the simpler type of the keep to the more extensive and elegant type of 
palace, as represented by Stirling, Linlithgow, Holyrood, and Falkland. 

The extent of the field to be traversed renders it absolutely impossible that a detailed 
description of the buildings should be given, or that architectural details should be minutely 
and critically examined. All that can be done is to bring before you a general survey of 
the subject. In order that the historical references may be more readily followed I append 
two tabulated lists with dates:—I. A list of the reigns of the Scottish kings from a.p. 1005.* 
I]. A list of the Master Masons to the Crown of Scotland.+ 


REIGNS OF THE Scorrisu KinGs. 


Maleolm II. . : : ; ; . 1005-1034 Margaret, “ The Maid of Norway” 1285 6 1290 
Dunean I., * The Gracious ” F . 10384-1040 The First Interregnum . : . 1290-1292 
Macbeth ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ ~ LO40-1057 John (Baliol) : : : ; . 1292-1296 
Lulach * The Simple” . F : - 1057-1057-8 The Second Interregnum —. ‘ . 1296-1306 
Maleolm II1., ** Caenmore ” . ; 1057-8- 1095 Robert I. (Bruce) . ; ; : . 1306-1329 
Donald Bane (first reign) ‘ ; . 1093-1094 David II. (Bruee) . : ; ‘ 1329- 1370-1 
Dunean Il. . : ‘ ‘ . . 1094 Robert IL. (Stewart 3 : : 1370-1-1390 
Donald Bane (second reign) . : . 1094-1097 Robert III. (Stewart) . ; ‘ . 13890-1406 
Eadgar . B P : ‘ : - 1097-1106-7 James I. (Stewart) : ° : . 1406 1436-7 
Alexander I., “ The Fierce ” ; . 1106-7-1124 James II. (Stewart) : ; ‘ 1436-7-1460 
David I., * The Saint ’’. ; ‘ » 1124-1153 James IIT. (Stewart) . , : . 1460-1488 
Malcolm LV., ** The Maiden ” : ~ 11538-1165 James IV. (Stewart) ; . ; . 1488-1513 
William *The Lion” . ‘ , . 1165-1214 James V. (Stewart) : : ; . 1518-1542 
Alexander II. : : : 3 . 1214-1249 Mary (Stewart) . : . : . 1542-1567 
Alexander IIT. ‘ ; : : . 1249-1285-6 James VI. (Stewart) . ‘ . 1567-1625 


A List or Master Masons or THE Crown or SCOTLAND APPOINTED UNDER THE Privy SEAL. 


1. Grant by King James V. to John Brownhill of the office of Master Mason for life. Given at Stirling, 
16th January 1582. 

2. Grant by King James V. to Thomas Tranche of the office of Master Mason for life. Given at Kelso, 
30th April 1535. 

3. Grant by King James V. to Mogin Martyn, Frenchman, of the oftice of Master Mason, in the Castle of 
Dunbar. Given at Orleans, lst December 1536. 

4. Grant by King James V. to Nicolas Roy, Frenchman, of the office of Master Mason. Given at Falkland, 
22nd April 1589. 

5. Grant to John Roytell, Frenchman, of the office of Principal Master Mason for life. Given at Stirling, 
10th Mareh 1557. 

6. Grant by King James VI. to William Wallace of the oftice of Principal Master Mason for life. Given 
at Edinburgh, 18th April 1617. 

7. Grant by King Charles I. to John Mylne, elder, of the oftice of Principal Master Mason for life. Given 
at Holyrood House, 17th December 1681. 

8. Grant by King Charles I. to John Mylne, younger, of the office of Principal Master Mason for life. Given 


at Edinburgh, Ist February 1636. 


* From The Scottish Kings, by Sir Archibald H. Dunbar. 


t From 7'he Master Masons to the Crown of Scotland, by RK. 8. Mylne. 
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9. Grant by King Charles II. to Robert Mylne of the office of Principal Master Mason for life. Given at 
Whitehall, 28th February 1668. 

10. Grant by King George I. to Gilbert Smith of the office of Master Mason during pleasure only. Given 
at St. James’s, 19th January 1715. 

11. Grant by George, Prince Regent, to James Smith of the oftice of Master Mason during pleasure only. 
Given at Carlton House, 14th April 1819. 


RoxBURGH. 


The ruins of Roxburgh Castle are too far gone for any view to be of any general architec- 
tural interest, but it is certain that it was a royal castle in the twelfth century. Stirling, 
Edinburgh, Berwick, Jedburgh, and Roxburgh were the five chief fortresses of Scotland, and 
were in 1174 pledged to England for the payment of the ransom of William the Lion. The 
Castle was taken from the English by James II. in 1460 and reduced to ruins, but was 
rebuilt as a garrison by the Protector Somerset in 1547. When it was allowed to crumble to 
ruins is not known. 

Traquatr House. 


Traquair House is situated in Peeblesshire, about a mile from Innerleithen, near the 
junction of the small stream called the Quair with the Tweed. King David I., Malcolm the 
Maiden, William the Lion, Alexander I]., and Alexander III. all date charters from this 
house. William the Lion suffered a tedious illness here in 1203, and held his Court there in 
1209. Edward I. was here in 1304, and Edward II. in 1310. The building is of three 
periods. The oldest part is at the north-east corner of the Quadrangle. In the second period 
the building was extended to the south-east. On the centre dormer window is carved the date 
1642, which doubtless marks the time of erection. Further additions were made in 1695, 
comprising the low wings, terraces, and grand entrance gateway. There is a quaint old-world 
picturesqueness about this building which is very charming, and its owners have up to this 
time most carefully avoided any interference with its ancient form and even its furnishings. 
This is the house described by Sir Walter Scott in “ Waverley” as the Mansion House of 
Bradwardine, and here are the famous “ Bear” Gates. 


RotTHESAY CASTLE. 


Rothesay Castle, in the island of Bute, is one of the most interesting of the early royal 
castles. It is said to have been erected in the period of the Norse invasions, and to have 
been defended in 1228 by Alexander III. against Olave, King of Man, who, supported by the 
King of Norway with a fleet of eighty ships, came and besieged it. It was taken and retaken, 
and during the struggle between Baliol and Robert Bruce was for a time occupied by the 
English, but in 1311 the latter succeeded in taking it. This castle was a favourite residence 
of Robert II. and Robert III. in the fourteenth century. In 1398 David, son of King Robert II., 
was created Duke of Rothesay, a title still retained by the Prince of Wales. On the death of 
Robert III. in 1407 the castle was committed to the family of Bute, the head of that family 
being formally constituted hereditary Governor and Constable in 1498, which office the present 
Marquis of Bute still holds. 

Architecturally, no less than historically, this castle is interesting, being a good example, 
though in ruins, of the planning of a thirteenth-century fortress. Though circular in form, 
the great screen wall is seen in its simplest form, defended by four round towers; but the 
moat takes approximately the more usual square form. The diameter of the courtyard is 
142 feet, the walls being from 8 to 10 feet thick. The chapel remains are of rubble stone, 
without architectural features. They indicate early erection. The outer building at the 
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FIG, 2.—ROTHESAY CASTLE: GENERAL PLAN, SHOWING MOAT ETC. 


entrance is evidently of later date, and was probably the work of Robert II. or III., built to 
provide a residence similar to their other royal castles, such as Dundonald. 


KILDRUMMIE. 


Kildrummie Castle stands on an eminence near the river Don, about thirty-six miles north- 
west of Aberdeen. The situation, as will be seen from the views, is delightful, but the building 
has long been in ruins. It is doubtless one of the thirteenth century castles, and a very 
interesting example of an early fortress. David, grandson of David I., owned this castle ; by 
his daughter it descended to the family of Bruce, and from them, with the sister of King 
Robert I., to the family of Mar. It was besieged by Edward I. in 1306, and yielded in 
consequence, it is said, of an accidental fire within. The castle shows signs of a restoration 
by the English about this date. The earliest part of the building is most probably the great 
tower at the north-west corner, which is 53 feet in diameter, with walls 10 to 12 feet thick. 
Little is now left of this ancient tower but the foundations. It contains a draw-well. The 
great hall can be traced, and was 73 feet by 41 feet. The chapel was larger than usual, being 
35 feet by 20 feet. The eastern wall remains, with its three lancet windows. 
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DUNSTAFFNAGE CASTLE. 


The site of this castle is a jutting rock, near the point of a low-lying peninsula at the 
seaward end of Loch Etive in Argyllshire. The Castle walls form an irregular quadrilateral 
figure, measuring about 137 feet on the north side and about 112 feet on the west. The 
north-east and north-west angles have round towers, and the south-east and south-west 
angles are each treated differently, so that the mass is well broken. The great screen or 
curtain wall is 9 to 11 feet thick and about 60 feet high outside, the parapet being about 
25 feet above the courtyard level. ‘There is little to indicate the original arrangement of the 
interior, but a large fireplace in the north wall probably indicates the position of the Great 
Hall. Much of the dressed stonework of the interior has been stripped, probably for house 
building, and so decay has been hastened. 

The date of the building of the original castle is thought to be about 1250. The later 
building at the entrance probably dates from the sixteenth or seventeenth century, and that 
against the north wall from the eighteenth century. Under the pediment of the door of the 
latter are the letters 2-C. and L.C., and the date 1725. The early pointed lancet windows, 
with peculiarly wide splays, are similar to those of the neighbouring chapel, which is in the fully 
developed early pointed style that prevailed in Scotland from about the middle of the thirteenth 
century till its close. There is a resemblance between the general design of this castle and 
the walls and towers of St. André at Villeneuve, built about 1300. The latter has the same 
rounded angle and tower as seen from the south-west, while the details of the walls are 
similar. 

An earlier structure than that of which any part now remains is believed to have existed 
at Dunstaffnage, tradition holding that it was the seat of the Pictish and Scottish kings 
before the removal of the monarchy to Scone. Certain it is that the site was chosen with 
judgment, as it commands the entrance to three of Scotland’s great national highways—the 
outlet seaward by the Sound of Mull, that northward by Loch Linnhe and the Great Glen, 
and that eastward by the shores of Loch Etive and the Pass of Brander. 

Kenneth II. is said to have transferred, in a.p. 843, the seat of government from 
Dunstaffnage to the Palace of Forteviot in Perthshire. The same king is believed to have 
removed the famous “Stone of Destiny” from Dunstaffnage to Scone. Later and better- 
authenticated history tells us that after 1265, when the Western Isles were ceded to 
Scotland, the MacDougalls of Lorne possessed the castle for some time, but it was taken by 
King Robert the Bruce in 1308, and he granted a charter, which still exists, to Sir Arthur 
Campbell, of “the Constabulary of Dunstaffnage and the maines thereof which Alexander of 
Argyle had in his hands.” The Campbells are still in charge, the present Captain of Dun- 
staffnage being the nineteenth in succession. David I]. was at the castle in 1333, and 
James I. of Scotland paid it a visit in 1431, when he summoned the chieftains to meet him. 
Of those who obeyed the royal summons it is said that some he pardoned for misdemeanours, 
others he admonished, a few he blessed, and a lothe hanged. In this place Flora MacDonald 
was for a time imprisoned in 1746, after having assisted in the escape of the Young Pretender, 
** Bonnie Prince Charlie.” The family papers of the hereditary Captain of the Castle furnish 
many references to royal visits and important assemblies of the Highland chiefs, but time 
does not permit of further historical notes. It is, however, a matter of interest that a few 
years ago the dwelling-house at the south-east angle was restored so as to be fit for occupa- 
tion. His Gracious Majesty our King, the Duke of Argyll, and a few friends contributed 


the necessary funds. 
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LocHMABEN CASTLE. 


This castle is on the south-east of the town of Lochmaben in Dumfriesshire. It is 
believed to have been built by Robert Bruce, who died there in 1295. He was a competitor for 
the crown, and grandfather of King Robert the Bruce. As this castle commanded the 
entrance to the south-west of Scotland, it was the battleground of many contests. Edward I. 
took it in 1298, and Robert Bruce fled to it from England before commencing his great 
struggle for the crown of Scotland. Baliol handed over the castle to Edward III., but it was 
retaken by David II. in 1346. It fell again, however, into Edward’s hands after the battle of 
the Standard, but the English were expelled in 1384. It was a royal castle in 1455 after the 
attainder of the Douglases. It was again besieged in 1588, and taken by James VI. from 
Lord Maxwell, the governorship being bestowed upon the Earl of Annandale. 

The building is in form a parallelogram, and measures about 126 feet by 108 feet. The 
entrance was approached by a moat about 20 feet wide, and the side walls were extended 
across the moat with arches under which boats could pass to the entrance. The walls are 
substantial, and were evidently high like other castles of the period. Nothing now remains 
but a shapeless ruin, even the ashlar stone facing having been stripped off for use in building 
cottages in the neighbourhood. 


DUNFERMLINE. 


As will be seen from the plan, the palace of Dunfermline is situated immediately to the 
south-west of the abbey, a connection between the two being formed by a tower, which is 
pierced by an archway, still forming one of the entrances to the town from the south. The 
oldest part—undoubtedly that at the east end—appears from the style of masonry and 
mouldings to date from the “ Transition” period from Norman to Early English, probably the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. It is thought that the lower part of the walls of 
the whole south front was probably built in Robert Bruce’s time, but the upper part 





FIG, 3.—DUNFERKMLINE PALACE AND ABBEY: PLAN, 
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with large mullioned windows cannot be earlier than the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
while some parts are certainly later. Here Malcolm Canmore was married to the Saxon 
Princess Margaret, who seems to have exercised so beneficent an influence in her time. 
In the adjoining abbey, which he founded, both were buried. The only remains of Malcolm’s 
time are the lower courses of a round tower, which exist on the other side of the Pittencrieff 
glen, and are still known as Malcolm’s Tower. After Malcolm’s time Dunfermline appears to 
have been continued as a place of royal residence, and we read of King Edward I. of England 
with his army of invasion destroying the abbey building after passing some months here in the 
winter of 1803-4, “levelling all the palaces with the soil.” The abbey was restored by King 
tobert Bruce and the palace built. His son and successor, David IJ., was born here in 
1323. 

Many references to royal occupation might be quoted from records. James V. brought 
his bride, Mary of Lorraine, here, and James VI. made this palace a favourite residence ; 
Charles I. was born here in 1600. ‘The palace was allowed to fall into decay after the time of 
Charles II. At the present time the ancient part of the abbey church and what remains of 
the abbey and palace buildings are in charge of H.M. Office of Works, and a good deal has 
been done recently in the way of clearing away rubbish and modern excrescences and restoring 
the original work with the object of better preservation. In co-operation with the Carnegie 
Dunfermline Trust, we have just restored a spiral stone stair by which direct communication 
can again be had between palace and abbey, and unsightly mean buildings used as a smithy 
against the refectory wall are about to be removed so as to expose original work. 


DunpoNALD CASTLF. 


Dundonald Castle is « good example of a fourteenth-century keep, and was a favourite 
residence of Robert II. and Robert III., the former having died here in 1390. The original 
keep is rectangular in plan, measuring 81 feet 8 inches by 40 feet, its original height having 
been about 70 feet. It is divided in height into two stories of pointed arched compartments. 
The ground floor was originally divided into three compartments, traces of the division walls 
being visible. The great hall on the upper floor, the roof of which has almost disappeared, is 
60 feet 6 inches long by 25 feet 6 inches wide and about 25 feet high. It was vaulted by a 
pointed tunnel vault with transverse and diagonal moulded ribs, and having segmental 
arch wall ribs springing from corbels. The ribs are not constructional, but are applied to 
the surface of the barrel vault, as found in some Scottish churches of the period, as, for 
instance, at St. Giles’ Church, Edinburgh, and Paisley Abbey. 


LINLITHGOW PALACE. 


It is not surprising that the site of Linlithgow Palace was early selected as a suitable 
position for a royal residence. David I. had a castle here from 1124 to 1153, and Edward I. 
of England lived in the castle for a few months of 1301-2. At that time or shortly after- 
wards he extended the castle which remained for twelve years in English hands, when it was 
taken in 1813 by Bruce. In 1350 David II. had the castle repaired, but it suffered by fire in 
1424, and the building of the new palace commenced in the year 1425 under John of Walton, 
Master of Works. Between that date and 1451 the work was carried on under Robert 
Wedale, Robert Livingstone, John Holmes, and John Weir. After the lapse of sixteen years, 
during which period nothing appears to have been done, the work was resumed in 1467 by 
Henry Livingstone. The south side was built between 1488 and 1496. 
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i FIG. 4.—LINLITHGOW PALACE: N.E CORNERZOV COURTYARD, 


James IV. appears to have resided at Linlithgow a good deal, and James V. was born 
here in 1512. He considerably altered the buildings, changing the principal entrance from 
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PIG. 5,—LINLITHGOW LA GREAT HALL, WITH CHIMNEY-PIECE RESTORED, 


the east to the south side, and erecting the outer gateway near the church tower. The 
fountain in the centre of the courtyard is also believed to have been erected by him. It was 
probably in its altered condition when Queen Mary of Guise was brought here and said that 
she “‘ had never seen a more princely palace.” 

In 1607 the north side of the palace, then in a ruinous state, fell in, and it appears to 
have been left thus for ten years when in 1617 James VI. gave orders for rebuilding this 
side. The date 1620 carved on the central staircase seems to indicate that the work was 
then in progress. William Wallace (who is believed to have designed Heriot’s Hospital, 
Edinburgh) was probably the architect of this part. 

After the battle of Dunbar, in 1650, Cromwell's troops held the palace for nine years. 
From that time a part of the building was occasionally occupied by successive earls of 
Linlithgow as hereditary keepers, the western side being used for burgh and county business. 
The palace was last occupied in 1746, when a party of Royalist troops, lodged here after the 
Lattle of Falkirk, set fire to the building, which was left a total wreck, as it has since 
continued. 

The principal rooms are on the first tloor: on the eastern side the great hall 100 feet 
by 50 feet, on the southern side the chapel and ante-room, on the western side the dining and 
drawing-rooms, and on the northern side the banqueting hall and smaller rooms. The royal 


bedchamber is at the north-west corner, with oratory adjoining. Queen Mary is said to have 

been born in the drawing-room on the 8th December 1542. Although the exterior of the 
o 

palace is massive and dignified, interesting detail is introduced with good taste sparingly, as 
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at the eastern entrance and the oratory oriel on the nerth front. The elevations to the 
courtyard are all quite different and of interesting design. Some fine examples of interior 
stonework still remain, as the splendid fireplace of the great hall, recently restored, and the 
chapel, with its lofty windows and numerous niches. 


EDINBURGH CASTLE. 


Although the Castle of Edinburgh is known to have existed as a fortress before the time 
of Edwin, King of Northumbria, who is said to have rebuilt the castle in the year 626, the 
first notice of the castle as a royal habitation occurs in 1107 under Alexander 1., and it is for 
the first time designated in history as a royal residence in the reign of David I|., who 
succeeded to the throne in 1124. We know, however, that it was occupied by Malcolm 
Canmore, and that the sainted Queen Margaret died there in 1093. The little Norman 
chapel which bears her name still exists—the oldest building of the castle group, and one of 
the oldest in Scotland. The other buildings of that date which would then form the royal 





FIG, 6.—EDINBURGH CASTLE: VIEW OF PALACE BLOCK FROM THE EAS, 
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residence would doubtless be of simple design. These have long since disappeared, and no 
trace of them nowremains. ‘The castle had a chequered history in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. First nuns and then monks were in residence, the former being “ put forthe ”’ that 
the latter might be protected there during the building of Holyrood Abbey, which they occupied 
in 1176. From 1174 to 1186 the castle was in English hands. Under William the Lion 
and Alexander II. the castle grew in importance, and during the reign of Alexander III. it 
became the principal royal residence in Scotland, as well as the depository of national 
records and the regalia. In 1291 Edward I. besieged and took the castle, which was several 
times taken and retaken during the wars of independence. Edward III. in 13386 commenced 
a refortification of the castle, and in 1344 it formed one of a chain of fortresses intended to 
hold the south of Scotland in subjection. On the return of David II. from his captivity he 
made the castle his chief abode, and in 1368 built the great tower called ‘ David’s Tower.” 
It was 60 feet in height and contained a lords’ hall and a new court kitchen. lt occupied a 
position near the present Half-moon Battery, but was demolished at the siege of 1578. The 
lower part of the Gate Tower, now called the Argyll Tower, is also believed to have been the 
work of David Ii., the thickness of the walls indicating its great age. ‘The east and west walls 
are 10 feet 6 inches and 7 feet 6 inches thick respectively, while the north wall is 17 feet 
thick at the base. The lower masonry still existing is believed to be part of the original work, 
but the eastern front was refaced after the siege of 1573, while the upper part as now seen is 
a restoration by Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, carried out about twenty years ago through the 
munificence of the late Mr. Thomas Nelson. 

The great hall, which forms the south side of the palace square, was built in 1434, a 
previous hall having evidently existed, as indicated by the vaulting underneath, which extends 
inwards considerably beyond the present north wall of the hall. The south-east corner 
building of the Palace square is thought to have been built about the same period, and is 
connected internally with the Great Hall. In one of the ground-floor rooms in this part 
James VI. of Scotland was born (1566). The last great occasion when the hall was occupied 
was in 1648, when Cromwell was entertained by the Earl of Leven. This fine apartment was 
mutilated and subdivided, and served the purpose of a military hospital for nearly 200 years. 
Through the generosity of the late Mr. Thos. Nelson, the work of restoration was carried out 
by Mr. Blane in 1892. The north end of the east wing was erected in 1615 under William 
Wallace, who probably designed Heriot’s Hospital and the north side of Linlithgow Palace. 
The style of work is certainly similar. The west wing was probably added about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and is without architectural pretensions. The north wing is 
nineteenth-century work carried out by R. W. Billings. 


STrrLiInc Caste. 


It has been said that King David I. found Scotland built of wattles, and left her framed 
in granite castles. He it was who is believed to have built the first feudal castle at Stirling, 
probably a single square tower or keep, as shown on the ancient seal of the burgh. Before this, 
however, there was evidently a royal residence, as Alexander I. died here in 1124. To the 
royal Stewarts, Stirling Castle was a specially favourite home. James I. of Scotland regarded the 
place as the Windsor of Scotland, and his son James II. was born within its walls, as was 
also James III. It is James V., however, who is so intimately associated with the castle in 
history, and of whom so many stories are told locally as to his assumed character as the 
“gaberlunzie” man. His initials and those of his second wife, Mary of Guise, are to be seen 
repeatedly upon the walls of the palace. The hapless Queen Mary was conveyed here from 
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Linlithgow when seven months old and crowned with great ceremony on the 9th of September, 
1543. James VI., too, was brought here from Edinburgh when he too was a mere infant, 
and the castle was his home until he assumed the government of the country. When 
James VI. of Scotland became James |. of England, and entered upon his inheritance of the 
Kinglish throne in 1603, Stirling Castle ceased to be a permanent royal residence. 

The general plan of the castle to be shown distinguishes the ancient buildings from the 
modern military buildings, and it will be seen how thoughtlessly the merely utilitarian War 
Oftice engineer has crowded the space without the least regard to amenity, historical sympathy, 

or the picturesque. Surely it is time that the Crown should 
have power and means to preserve all such national historic 
ik" treasures in stone from wanton destruction and neglect, and 
to prevent ruin by the hand of one of its own departments. 

As to the buildings, the Parliament Hall is believed 
to be the earliest, except perhaps the small plain building 
known as the Mint, and was probably designed by the royal 


al favourite but ill-fated Robert Cochrane, Master of the 
‘a King’s Works to James II. He was hanged in 1481 on 
7 the Bridge of Lauder by the jealous Scots nobles. Its 
/ refined Gothic detail is in marked contrast to the later 


work of James Y.’s time at the palace. From old prints 
showing what this building was like before it was mutilated 
so mercilessly in order to provide barrack room, it can be 
seen that the proportions were refined and the detail artistic. 
The once noble hall, 125 feet long, has been divided into 
several floors, the original open timber roof has disappeared, 
und the commonest kind of barrack work partitions and 





OUTER 
COURTYARE 
staircases inserted. 

When the poet Robert Burns first visited Stirling 
the desecration of this building so angered him that he 
scratched on one of the window panes of a room in the 
hotel some very severe lines, in which he says : 


Here Stuarts once in glory reigned, 
And laws for Scotland’s weal ordained ; 
But now unroofed their palace stands, 
Their sceptre swayed by other hands. 


Those responsible he refers to as “an idiot race to honour 
lost.” 

The palace building is particularly interesting as one of the earliest examples of the 
Renaissance in Scotland. An entry in the accounts of the Lord Treasurer of Scotland, under 
the date 8th June 1496, records a puyment to Walter Merlyoune Mason “ for bigging [building | 
the Kinge’s Hous.” ‘The work was, however, long in progress, for it is known that James V. 
was building here in 1540, and the date 1557 is upon some of the dormer windows. The 
detail is a mixture of late Gothic and French Classical Renaissance. The palace is planned 
in the form of a square with a central courtyard. The north-east and south fronts are all in 
the same style, with arched and cusped recesses and square-headed windows alternating. 
Each recess is decorated with a circular baluster-shaped column, forming a pedestal for a 


vigorously carved figure. The Royal Chapel was erected by James VI. in 1594, and the more 
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FIG, 1U,—STIRLING CASTLE: PLAN OF PALACE AND PARLIAMENT HALL, 
correct detail of the Classical Renaissance is not of much interest. The interior, like that of 
> 


the Parliament Hall, has been entirely destroyed to make accommodation for soldiers. 


FALKLAND. 


Although a Falkland Palace is known in history so far back as 1371, it is not the same 
building a part of which we now see. It was in the old palace that David, Duke of Rothesay, 
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was imprisoned by his uncle, Duke of Albany, in 1402, of which imprisonment romantic 
stories are told. James III. and James IV. are both supposed to have built here, and 
from the style of the south front the main building would appear to belong to the latter 
part of the fifteenth or the early part of the sixteenth century. The interior of the building 
fronting the courtyard was added by James V. It was here he died in 1542, after the defeat 
at Solway Moss, and six days after the birth of his daughter, Mary, Queen of Scots, at 
Linlithgow. Both Mary of Guise and Queen Mary often retired to Falkland as a favourite 
resort. James VI. likewise added considerably to the building. 

An entry in the Acts of the Scottish Parliament, dated 27th July 1525, shows that the 
then existing palace had fallen into a ruinous state; and about 1537 James V. set about 
extensive additions, probably erecting the buildings on the east and north sides of the court- 
vard. The north wing has entirely disappeared, and of that on the east only bare walls 
remain, both having been destroyed by fire. The tate Marquis of Bute spent much time and 
money in order to rescue from decay what remained of the noble pile. ‘The interior has been 
dealt with very thoroughly by Mr. Kinross and Mr. Tarbolton, the old floors and finishings of 
oak with much elaborate carving having been restored or renewed. The royal pew and 
original pulpit, with the fine oak screen and ladies’ gallery above, have been restored. The 
present owner, Lord Ninian Crichton-Stuart, has quite recently decorated the walls of the 
chapel with very fine Flemish tapestry from an old house in Maarssen, Holland, built in 1400. 

The architectural details are very effective indeed. The introduction of buttresses on the 
south front is very unusual in Scottish work, and looks like an attempt of a native architect 
to introduce novel features. The towers are somewhat similar to those of Holyrood Palace. 
The detail of the Renaissance work on the courtyard eastern wing is very fine, and bears a 
strong resemblance, though more refined, to the work of the James V. Palace at Stirling 
Castle. On the plinth of each column occur alternately the initials of James V. and Mary of 
Guise ; this part of the palace was therefore added between 1539, when James brought Mary 
home, and 1542, the date of his death. There is very clear evidence of French influence in 
the Renaissance detail. 


HOLYROOD PALACE, 


Those who are not familiar with the history of Holyrood Abbey and Palace will better 
understand what follows from a key plan, distinguishing the respective buildings which have 
been erected at different and widely separated times. Upon this plan the oldest part, 7.e. what 
now remains of the abbey, is shown in black. The Great Tower of the original palace, built 
about 1500, is hatched in line, and the later palace, built by Charles II., is shown in half-tone. 


I.—THE ABBEY. 
The founding of the abbey in 1128 is quite well authenticated, and the original 
charter of King David I. can still be seen at Edinburgh. I am, however, dealing more 
particularly with royal palaces, and can only say in passing that a careful study of the 
Chapel Royal of Holyrood House—all that remains of the abbey buildings—will well repay 
the architectural student. A fascinating variety of detail can still be clearly distinguished, 
throwing much light upon the chapel’s chequered history. 
Notice, first, as undoubtedly the earliest, and now the only remaining, fragment of that 
period, the Late Norman doorway, now built up, at the eastern end of the south aisle, which 
evidently led to the cloisters. It can only be seen from the exterior, the royal vault having 
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been built against it on the inside. Then note the interesting transition of style as you look 
westward at the wall face of the south aisle. The key plan will make it plain to all that what 


now exists was but the nave of the original church, tower, transepts, and choir having entirely 
disappeared. It is said that during the course of excavation for the formation of the garden 


certain remnants of foundations 
have been observed, and the posi- 
tion of the steps to the high altar is 
thought to be indicated by benching 
still showing in the turf; I cannot, 
however, at present vouch for the 
accuracy of these indications. What 
| have shown by dotted lines upon 
the plan is only conjectural in order 
to suggest roughly the approximate 
and probable relation of what exists 
to that which has disappeared. 
That litthe remnant of Late 
Norman work at the south-east 
corner has been mentioned first 
because earliest, but the nave as a 
whole was not begun to be built 
until towards the end of the twelfth 
century, and then without but- 
tresses. It would appear that the 
extent of the outward thrust of 
early groined stone vaulting was 
not at first fully realised, as both 
in this church and in other similar 
cases—as at St. Andrews Cathedral 
buttresses were added long after 
the building had been completed. 
[t was not until the days of Abbot 
Crawford, some time between 1457 
and 1483, that these buttresses 
were added. Those on the north 
side, though massive, are embel- 
lished with extremely delicate and 
beautiful work in the canopies of 
the niches «¢., in striking contrast 
to the more rigorous spirit of the 
earlier work of two centuries before. 
Notice, too, the care with which the 
buttresses on the south side have 
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been designed so as not to interfere with the cloisters or with the beautiful arcading of the south 
aisle wall. For three centuries these noble buttresses safely withstood the constant thrust of 
the great stone vault of the nave; but when at last the catastrophe came, and the vault 
collapsed, there was no longer a balance of forces, and so the buttresses which supported so 
long the outward thrust of the nave vault exerted an inward thrust, thus more disastrously 
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involving in the common ruin both north and south clerestories with the triforium and nave 
areade on the north side. 

Much more might be said about the detail of the beautiful ruin. I will only add that the 
filling-in of the eastern arches of the nave and aisles dates from about the middle of the 





FIG. 12.—HOLYROOD ALA . CHAE ROYAT VIEW OF SOUTH WALL OF NAVE, WITH FLYING BUTTRESSES, 


sixteenth century, but the large window was blown in in 1795 and restored in 1816. We 
might well linger over the magnificent west doorway, one of the very finest of the kind in 
existence, but I have already exceeded the limit I had set myself for dealing with this part of 


our subject. 
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QUEEN MARY'S AUDIENCE CHAMBER } REMNANT OF ANCIENT FRIEZE DECORATION IN TEMPERA, 


FIG. 13,—HOLYROOD PALACE, 


II.—THE ANCIENT PALACE. 


It is well authenticated that James LV. built the royal palace —probably to receive his 
bride, Margaret Tudor, as the marriage actually took place there on the 8th August 1503. 
The accounts of the Lord High Treasurer for 1502 contain entries showing the work of 
building in full progress, and it is believed that the work was begun in 1498. James Y. 
certainly built also at Holyrood, but it is uncertain which is his work. 

In the interior of the ancient tower we have been recently trying to remove what was 
undoubtedly comparatively modern and misleading, and to restore the rooms to what they 
were originally so far as that is possible. In Queen Mary’s audience chamber the partition, 
which until recently divided this fine room into two parts, has been removed, and you now see 
the room of the size it was in Queen Mary’s time with its original ceiling. A recess on the 
east side of the room has been opened out, and is thought to have been a private oratory. The 
ceiling of this recess is worth noticing with the white cross of St. Andrew on an azure field at 
the intersection of the moulded panels, all richly painted and gilt. The private stair which 
evidently led from this apartment up to the gaol above has been opened to view, and a most 
interesting piece of wall frieze decoration in tempera over the fireplace of the same room has 
recently been discovered and exposed. In all these historical rooms the original stone 
surfaces of doorway and fireplace mouldings have been cleaned of paint and the woodwork 
treated so as to harmonise with the fine tapestries which have been cleaned and restored. 
The ancient furniture also is being gradually restored so far as that is possible. 


IIIL— PALACE OF CHARLES II. 


I have only now time to recall the bare historic facts that the incursions of the English 
were responsible for the partial destruction of the palace in 1544 and 1547, and that in 1650 
the palace was again burnt while occupied by the troops of the Commonwealth. Cromwell 
appears to have rebuilt or added to the west front in 1658, but that part was demolished 
before the present palace was erected for Charles II. from the designs of Sir William Bruce, 
the work being carried out by Robert Mylne, master mason. The building was commenced in 
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1671, as the incised lettering on the stone pier at the north-west angle of the great court 
shows, 2.€. :— 
‘‘FVN BE RO MYLNE MM 1 JUL 1671.” 
(founded by Robert Mylne, Master Mason, 1st July 1671.) 


Unfortunately the erection of the palace as we now see it involved the demolition, not 
only of the older palace and monastic buildings, but the south-west tower of the abbey 
church. Only the great tower opposite the main approach by the Canongate was spared, and 
this feature really governed the design of the principal front. 

The new palace was built on a very much more extensive scale than that which had 
previously occupied the site. It is rectangular in plan, measuring about 200 feet by 180 feet, 
with a central quadrangle about 90 feet square. In design it may be called British Palladian 
of that period, treated with sufficient freedom in detail to give a certain interest which is 
refreshing. The state apartments are on the first floor, the Picture Gallery, which is 150 feet 
long, occupying the north side and connecting the ancient tower with the newer suite of 
principal rooms. There are some very fine plaster ceilings |figs. 15, 16] in the state rooms 
and also some beautiful carved oak doorways and mantelpieces. The tapestries also are 
exceedingly fine. 

The measured drawings of these ceilings are shown* by the courtesy of the Board of 
Trustees for the National Galleries of Scotland, in whose charge they are. They were prepared 
by the senior students of the Applied School of Art as part of the scheme of the Scottish 
National Art Survey, a work which cannot be too highly commended. 

It is of great interest to know that these beautiful plaster ceilings are the work of two 
Englishmen named John Halbert (or Houlbert) and George Dunserfield (or Dunsterfield), and 
that the oak carving is the work of one Jan Vansantvoort—evidently a Dutchman. The items 
given below have been kindly extracted for me by Dr. Hay-Fleming from the original account- 
book of Sir William Bruce, now in H.M. Register House, Edinburgh. This account book 
was discovered in 1850 by Mr. Robert W. Mylne in a charter chest at Kinross House, formerly 
the seat of Sir William Bruce of Balcaskie. 


* Accompt of moneyes payed out by Sir Wm. Bruce, Gennerall Survayer to his 
Majesties Workes upon the Reparation of his Majesties Pallace of Hullyrude- 
house from and after the 19th Jany. 1674. 


1674. Feb. 19.—* Item payed to John Halbert and George Dunserfield Inglish plaisterers 
252 ib. for plaistering the 3rd roome in the 3rd storie of the inner syde of the North quarter 
of this pallace measuring in all with the corneice 70 yairds at 6ss. Ster. the yaird conform to 
coutract as the accompt theirof attested by James Bruce, Allexr. Montgomerie and James 
Kennewie who werr appoynted to measure the same (with receipt of payment on the foote 
theirof) beares (No. 26) 252 lib. 

1675. Deer. 15.—“ Item payed to John Houlbert plaisterer 130 lib. 6s. 10$d. sterling 
money and that for severall sorts of plaistering work wrought by him att Hallyrudehouse 
since his comeing to Scotland to work at the said pallace preceiding the 28 June last aither by 
him or George Dunsterfield his pairtiner (excepting the first frett ceiling wrought by them in 
ane bed-chamber of the 3rd storie of the North quarter which was formerlie given up in 
accompt and accordinglie payed) and that in the severall roomes of the said pallace conform 
to the particullar attested accompt and receipt of payment (No. 403) Inde 1,564 lib. 2s. 6d. 


These were among the lantern illustrations.—Ep. 
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and after the 24th August 1676 to the 11th Janry. 1679 conform to particullar attested 
accompt with receipt of payment theiron Inde in Scots money is 1,996 lib. 2s. 




















Flu. 16.—HOLYROOD PALACE; CEILING. 
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1679. March 11.—“ Item payed to the said John Houlbert 22 lib. 12ss. 6d. ster. and that 
for the plaister work of the roofe and corneishes of the great scaile stair on the South West 
corner of the said Pallace conform to particullar accompt with receipt of payment theiron 
Inde 271 lib. 10s. 

1674. Feb. 7.—‘ Item payed to Jacob de Wett Dutch paynter 98 /ib. 12. for two severall 
chimney pieces paynted by him and for paynting in marble collour ane chimney conform to 
particullar accompt and receipt of payment (No. 201) 98 /ib. 12s. 

1677 March 7.—“ Item payed for sex hundereth fyne large wanscott planks readie sawen 
imported from Rotterdam for lyneing severall of the roomes of the King’s owne appartement 
in the said pallace conform to the accompt theirof sent from Rotterdam by James Gordon being 
910 yvldrs. 9 sts. Hollands money drawn by him at 690 /:b. Scots for each 600 gidrs. 


ih. 8. a. 
Iixtends to , ‘ : : . . ; ‘ ‘ 1,047 O O 
Item payd for dutie theirof the custome house of Leith as per receipt 42 10 0 
Item payd for freight theirof as per agriement and receipt . 120 0 0 
Item payd for entrie and sufferance money 1 4 0 
Item for carrieing theirof from the ship to a closs yaird 7 4 0 


1,217 18 0O 


1679. Feb, 22.-—“Item payed to Jan Vansantvoort carver of timber 34/zb. sterling 
money and that for cutting carveing and upputting of several pieces of carved work upon 
severall of the chimney and doore pieces of his Majesties appartiment in the East quarter of 
the pallace of Hallyrudehouse conform to particullar accompt with receipt of payment theiron 
sw « 406-26." 

In these accounts when the kind of money is not mentioned it is invariably Scots, which 
at that date was only equal to a twelfth of money sterling. 

In conclusion I cannot but remark that it appears strange to me as a Crown servant that 
only five of these ancient royal palaces still remain the property of the Crown, and that so 
many ancient national buildings of historic interest remain in private hands, no statute existing 
which can prevent total destruction by “improvements,” or by neglect. Too often there is 
a want of knowledge, interest, or means. 

[am very conscious that I have not done justice to my subject, but can only plead the 
extent of the field to be covered and my inability to find adequate time amidst pressing official 


duties to deal satisfactorily with it. 
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9, Conpuit Street, Lonpon, W., 25th January 1908. 


CHRONICLE. 


Mr. Oldrieve’s Paper and Illustrations. 


The reading of Mr. Oldrieve’s Paper and the 
exhibition and description of the numerous and 
exceedingly interesting collection of illustrative 
plans and views thrown upon the screen occupied 
nearly the whole of the Meeting on Monday, it 
being on the stroke of ten before the last slide was 
reached. The Award of Prizes and Studentships 
having still to be made known, and a number of 
students being in waiting to hear the announce- 
ment, the President decided that it was too late to 
call for a discussion of the Paper, but invited 
members having any observations to make to 
commit them to writing and send them for publi- 
cation in the Journat. The very cordial thanks 
of the Meeting were voted to Mr. Oldrieve by 
acclamation on a motion from the Chair. It is 
hoped in an early number of the JourNAL to supple- 
ment, by the kindness of Mr. Oldrieve, the illus- 
trations given on preceding pages with a sheet or 
two of details of some of the very beautiful work 
still existing at Stirling Castle and at others of the 
buildings dealt with in the Paper. 


THE PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 1908. 
The Council’s Award. 

The Designs and Drawings submitted for the 
Institute Prizes and Studentships are now on 
exhibition in the Gallery of the Alpine Club 
(entrance in Mill Street, Conduit Street, W.). 
The Council’s Deed of Award, read at the General 
Meeting of the 20th January, gives particulars of 
the competitions and the results thereof as 
follows :— 

THE Royat Institute Sinver MEDALS. 
(i.) The Essay Medal and Twenty-five Guineas. 

Four Essays on “The Function of Colour in 
Street Architecture ’’ were received for the Silver 
Medal under the following mottces :— 


1. “ Arbor Vite.” 3. “ Fiat Lux.” 
2. “ Bergognone.” 4, “ West Wind.” 
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The Council regret that they are unable to award the 
Institute Medal, but they have granted a Medal of 
Merit to the author of the Essay bearing the motto 
“ West Wind” [Percy Montaque Stratton [A.}], 
and a Certificate of Hon. Mention to the author of 
the Essay bearing the motto “ Arbor Vite ” [Henry 
H. Hill, B.A.). 


(ii.) The Measwred Drawings Medal and £10 10s. 


Fifteen sets of Drawings were sent in of the 
various buildings indicated, and under mottoes as 
follows :— 

1. “amp, 1882"; 

Abbey). 

. “Cant Wara”’: 4 strainers (St. Alfege, Greenwich). 

. “Cantii”: 6 strainers (Cobham Hall, Kent). 

. “Dan”: 4 strainers (Wolvesey Palace, Winchester). 

. “ Fairfax’: 6 strainers (Banqueting Hall, White- 
hall). 

6. “Glan Morfa’’: 6 strainers (Temple 
erected at Theobalds Park). 

. “Laneastrian”: 4 strainers 

Hampton Court Palace). 

8. * Medieval”: 5 strainers (Crosby Hall). 

9. “ Review”’: 6 strainers (Wood Hall, Lanarkshire). 
10. “ St. Andrew ”’: 6 strainers (St. Andrew’s, Hecking 
ton, Lines.). 

1, “ Sanmicheli” : 

Verona). 

12. “Sanmicheli”’: 6 
Verona). 

13. “ Spes’’: 6 strainers (St. Leonard’s, Hythe). 

14. “ Tyke”: 6 strainers (St. Mary Woolnoth, Lom- 
bard Street). 

15. “ Victrix Fortune Sapientia ” 
ton Court, Somerset). 


6 strainers (Gate House, Thornton 


Cre Oo bo 


jar as re- 


(Fountain Court, 


~] 


5 strainers (Gran Guardia Vecchia, 


~ 


strainers (Porta del Palio, 


: 3 strainers (Barring- 


The Councilaward the Medaland Ten Guineas to the 
author of the drawings submitted under the motto 
“ Sanmicheli’’ (No. 11 in the above list) [Leslie 
Wilkinson [A.}], a Certificate of Hon. Mention and 
Five Guineas to the author of the drawings under 
motto“ Cantii,” * and a Certificate of Hon. Mention 
to the author of the drawings under motto “ San- 
micheli ”’ (No. 12 in above list) [Mawrice Lyon). 


THe TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS. 
(i.) The Soane Medallion and £100. 
Twenty-eight designs for a Custom House on a 
Quay were submitted under the following mottoes :— 
1. “ Basino’’: 5 strainers. 
. “Dovor”’: 4 strainers. 
“Fabulosus ’’: 4 strainers. 
“Floreat”: 6 strainers. 
“Free Trade”: 5 strainers. 
“H.M.S.”’: 5 strainers. 
. “Hang! I’ve forgotten the motto!” 6 strainers. 
. “Hippocampus”’; 5 strainers. 
9. “Hope ”’: 6 strainers. 
10. “ Hylax”’: 6 strainers. 
11. “Ich Dien ”: 5 strainers. 


DISD orp w LO 


* On the fact being disclosed that the drawings sub- 
mitted under the motto “ Cantii’’ were the joint produc. 
tion of two individuals, the President remarked that, so far 
as he was aware, the circumstance was unprecedented. He 
was not sure that the award would hold good in such cir- 
cumstances—in any event the matter would have to be 
considered by the Council. 


GG 
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12. “ Levi’: 4 strainers. 
13. “ Lion Rampant ”’: 3 strainers. 
14. “ Maritime’: 6 strainers. 
15. “ Mecaleep”’: 7 strainers. 
‘Minerva ’’: 5 strainers. 
17. ‘Neptune ”’: 6 strainers. 
18. “No. 13’: 4 strainers. 
19. “Omega”: 4 strainers. 
20. *“ Palladio’’: 5 strainers. 
21. “ Red Seal’’: 6 strainers. 
22. “ Scarabeeus ’’: 6 strainers. 
3. “ Southern Cross ’”’: 6 strainers 
4, “ Sphinx”’: 2 strainers. 
5. “Stereo’’: 3 strainers. 
». * Torus ’’: 5 strainers. 
7. “ Transire’’: 8 strainers. 
8. * Zoccolo’’: 6 strainers. 
The Council have awarded the Medallion and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
One Hundred Pounds to the author of the design 
bearing the motto “Free Trade” [George Drys- 
dale}, and a Certificate of Hon. Mention and Five 
Guineas to each of the authors of the Designs sub- 
mitted under the mottoes “ Fabulosus’”’ [Adrian 
Berrington), and “Hang! I’ve forgotten the 
Motto!” [Robert Russell Prentice}. 
(ii.) The Owen Jones Studentship and £100. 
Three applications were received for the Owen 

Jones Studentship from the following 

1. Matthew Dawson: 6 strainers. 

2. A. E. Martin: 6 strainers. 

3. Herman Rosse: 6 strainers. 
The Council have awarded the Certificate and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
One Hundred Pounds to Mr. A. H. Martin. 


(iii.) The Pugin Studentship and £40. 
Twelve applications were received for the Pugin 
Studentship from the following : 


_ 





1. Sidney G. Follett: 6 strainers. 
2. N. W. Hadwen: 4 strainers. 
3. F. Hearne: 6 strainers. 

4. A. D. Robinson: 6 strainers 
5. A. Winter Rose: 6 st 1ers 
6. Walter P. Rylatt: 6 strainers. 
7. A. L. Snow: 6 strainers. 


8. J. B. Surman: 6 strainers. 

9. Howard M. Travers: 6 strainers. 

10. George Vey, jun.: 6 strainers. 

11. A. Welford: 6 strainers. 

12. T. H. Whittaker: 4 strainers. 
The Council have awarded the Medal and (subject 
to the specified conditions) the sum of Forty 
Pounds to Mr. Sidney G. Follett; a Prize of 
Ten Guineas to Mr. A. Winter Rose; and a 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. N. W. Hadwen. 

(iv.) The Godwin Medal and £65. 
Three applications were received for the Godwin 

Bursary from the following :- 

1. J. A. G. Allan: 6 strainers. 

2. Cyril E. Power: 1 portfolio 

3. A. Halcrow Verstage: 6 strainers. 
The Council have awarded the Medal and (subject 
to the specified conditions) the sum of £65 to 
Mr. A. Halcrow_Verstage [A.]. 
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(v.) The Tite Certificate and £30. 
Fourteen Designs for an Open-air Theatre were 
submitted under the following mottoes :— 


1. “ Balbus ”: 4 strainers. 

2. “C Minor’’: 4 strainers. 

3. “ Dombey”’: 4 strainers. 

4. “Ibis”: 4 strainers. 

5. “Italia’’: 4 strainers. 

6. “ Mafie’’: 4 strainers. 

7. * Palladio’’: 4 strainers. 

8. “ Panjandrum ”’: 4 strainers. 
9. “ Scarlet Scarab ’’: 4 strainers. 


10. “ Sphinx’: 3 strainers. 
11. * Tight”: 5 strainers. 
12. “ Veldschoen ”: 6 strainers. 
13. “ Volute’’: 6 strainers. 
14. “ Yours Truly”: 4 strainers. 
The Council have awarded the Certificate and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
Thirty Pounds to the author of the design bearing 
the motto “Yours Truly”’ [George Drysdale]; a 
Medal of Merit and Ten Guineas to the author of 
the design under motto “ Balbus’”’ [Anthony R. 
Barker), and Certificates of Hon. Mention to the 
authors respectively of the designs submitted under 
the mottoes “ Dombey ” [7. L. Vesper] and “ Pan- 
jandrum ” [Alan Binning}. 
THe ArtHUR Cates Prize: Forty GuInnas. 
One application only has been received for the 
Arthur Cates Prize—viz. from Bryan Watson [A.] 
(G6 strainers). The Council have awarded the 
prize to Mr. Watson. 


Prizes FoR DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
The Grissell Gold Medal and £10 10s. 

Nine designs for an Elevated Water-Tank in 
Reinforced Concrete were submitted under the 
following mottoes :— 

1 “ABC”: 2 strainers. 
“ Cottambique ”: 6 strainers. 
‘Delta’’: 3 strainers. 
‘‘Gutta”’: 3 strainers. 
‘Homogeneous’: 4 strainers. 
“‘ Jack Sprat no fat, His wife no lean”: 
“ Stet.” : 5 strainers. 
8. ** Water Mark’’: 4 strainers. 
9. “77”: 3 strainers. 
The Council have awarded the Medal and Ten 
Guineas to the author of the design bearing the 
motto“ ABC” [John H. Markham [A.]}. 


Tur Henry SAxon SNELL Prize: £60. 
Six designs for a General Hospital suitable for 
a Provincial Town were received from the follow- 


ing :— 


Ss on fe 


4 strainers. 


W. Greenwood: 5 strainers. 

. Wm. Laing: 4 strainers. 

. Gavin Lennox: 5 strainers. 
W. Milburn, jun.: 4 strainers. 
A. E. Spackman: 4 strainers. 
6. W. H. Ward: 4 strainers. 


The Council have] awarded the Prize of £60 to 
Mr. W.' Milburn, jun. 


ee 








DR. EVANS’S WORK AT THE PALACE OF MINOS 


THe AsHPITEL Prize 1907. 

The Council have, on the recommendation of 
the Board of Examiners (Architecture), awarded 
the Ashpitel Prize (Books value £10) to Mr. J. C. 
Procter {A.], of Leeds, who was registered Pro- 
bationer in 1899, Student in 1903, and passed the 
Final Examination in June 1907. 

THe TRAVELLING StupENTS’ Work. 

Soane Medal 1905.—The Council have approved 
the drawings executed by Mr. 8. H. Maw,[Soane 
Medallist 1905}. 

Soane Medal 1906.—The Council have approved 
the drawings executed by Mr. W. H. George 
[Soane Medallist 1906}. 

Pugin Studentship 1907.—The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. A. J. Margetson [Pugin 
Student 1907}. 

Owen Jones Studentship 1905.—The Council 
have approved the work of Mr. H. Morley [Owen 
Jones Student 1905}. 

Owen Jones Studentship 1906.—The Council 
have approved the work of Mr. C. Gascoyne [Owen 
Jones Student 1906}. 


The Deed of Award bears date 20th January 
1908, and is signed by Thos. EK. Colleutt, Chair- 
man; Leonard Stokes, John Slater, William A. 
Pite, Members of Council; Alexander Graham, 
Hon. Sec.; Herbert G. Tayler, Acting Sec. 


Dr. Evans’s Work and the Cretan Exploration Fund. 


The Committee of the Cretan Exploration Fund 
have sent the following Statement of last year’s 
work :— 

The work connected with the excavation of the 
“Palace of Minos’’ has now proceeded for seven 
years, and it is urgent that means should be found to 
complete the task. 

At the beginning of the present year Dr. Evans was 
under the impression that supplementary explorations 
ona comparatively small scale would be sufficient to this 
end, and that by the close of the present season some- 
thing like finality might be attained as regards at 
least the palace site of Knossos. Much would no 
doubt still remain to be done in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The “Street of the Magazines’? would 


have to be thoroughly opened out; the excavation of 


the “ Little Palace’ on the hillside to the west com- 
pleted ; and researches on a large scale carried on in the 
same direction in quest of the Royal Tombs. But the 
task as regards the great central building seemed almost 
at an end. 

This sanguine forecast, however, was by no means 
borne out by the result. The work of the present 
season proved much more serious than had been 
anticipated. The process of probing and what may 
be called “ wall-analysis”” in the western wing itself 
resulted in revolutionising large parts of the plan. 
Many new features of great interest were brought out 
in this area, such as the circular walled enclosure 
beneath the pavement of the west court, with its 
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ceramic contents, the ground plan of the central 
palace shrine, the supporting bastion of what seems to 
have been a great entrance flight of steps within the 
southern propyleum, the complete plan of the southern 
porch, and the true outer wall line in connection with 
it, enclosing the remains of a long corridor outside 
what had hitherto been regarded as the southern 
boundary line of the palace. 

But still more extensive developments were in 
store. A line of ancient pathway running S.W. from 
the southern porch was found to lead to a kind of téte 
de pont by the stream below, and another paved line 
converging on this point led to the discovery of an 
approach to the west court of the palace running along 
an outside wall of a hitherto unsuspected quarter of 
the building. The net result of this discovery is to 
add some 3,000 square feet to the palace area, the 
greater part of which needs excavation. 

In the meantime an extremely interesting develop- 
ment took place on the southern front. In examining 
the substructure of the porch on this side the cupola 
of a great rock-cut chamber came to light. It had 
been filled with later débris and sherds belonging to 
the earliest palace, and must almost certainly be 
regarded as a great beehive tomb belonging to a very 
remote period. The cavity itself continued widening 
and descending, and a shaft sunk twenty-five feet 
below the level of the cupola failed to reach the 
bottom of the chamber. By this time, however, the 
available resources had been carried to their extreme 
limit, and the work had to be broken off. 

Thus the season’s work, which was intended to be 
of a more or less supplementary nature, broadened out 
perforce into a somewhat extensive excavation, the 
result of which is to show that another great cam- 
paign must be carried through before we have done 
with the palace site at Knossos. 

The experiences of this year make it possible that 
some unforeseen extension of the building may take 
place on the north side. In the eastern quarter not 
only has a great deal of supplementary exploration to 
be worked out in detail, but some serious architectural 
plans must be carried out to secure the preservation 
of upper stories. If to this we add the excavation of 
the newly discovered palace quarter to the south-west 
and the exploration of the great beehive tomb, involving 
elaborate artificial supports for the southern porch 
above, it will be seen that the task before us is of a 
very serious nature. It may safely be said that 
at least another £3,000 is required to complete the 
work. 

For the last two years the expenses of the whole 
exploration, including the continuous architectural and 
artistic work connected with it and the payment of 
assistants, has entirely fallen on the excavator’s 
shoulders. As to the work of previous years, more- 
over, there is, so far as the Cretan Fund is cencerned, 
a considerable deficit. In this matter it is unfor- 
tunately impossible for an English explorer to rely, 
like his French, German, and Italian colleagues, on 
Government grants or large subventions from national 
academies, 

Yet the work already accomplished has supplied a 
wholly new point of view for the origins of our 
European civilisation. It has shown for the first time 
thav its earliest phase rivals in antiquity that of Egypt 
and Babylonia, while the artistic spirit displayed by 
some of its productions reaches a higher level than that 
of the ancient East. It has brought to light extraor- 
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dinary developments of architectural skill and sanitary 
science at this early date, and in particular has carried 
back the evidence of writing on Greek soil some two 
thousand years. Many may consider it a pity that a 
British undertaking that has already produced such 
results should be left incomplete for want of public 
support. 

The Committee of the Cretan Exploration Fund 
confidently appeal both to their old subscribers and to 
all others who recognise the importance of such dis- 
coveries to provide the necessary funds for carrying 
the work to a conclusion. Subscriptions will be 
gladly received and acknowledged by the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. George Macmillan, St. Martin’s Street, 
London, W.C., or may be sent direct jto the account 
of the Cretan Exploration Fund, Messrs. Robarts, 
Lubbock, & Co., Lombard Street, E.C. 


The above statement, with the following letter, 
was before the Council at their meeting last 
Monday :— 

St. Martin’s Street, W.C.: 7th January 1908. 

Dear Mr. GraHam,—lIt is two years since we made 
any appeal on behalf of this Fund; but as Mr. Evans 
went out to Knossos last season and spent several 
hundred pounds out of his own pocket in making 
further discoveries of great importance, we feel bound 
to make an effort to send him out again this season 
with sufficient resources to complete, at any rate, that 
part of the work. The enclosed statement [see above] 
gives particulars as to these recent discoveries. The 
Royal Institute of British Architects has more than 
once been good enough to make a grant to this Fund, 
and I venture to hope that they may once more see 
their way to help us. The case is urgent, as, after the 
expense incurred last season by the explorer and the 
further discoveries made, it would be a real disgrace to 
British enterprise if he were not in a position to 
complete the excavations.—I am, yours very truly, 

GrorcEe A, MACMILLAN, 
Hon. Treasurer. 


Alexander Graham, Esq., Hon. Sec. R.I.B.A. 


The Council have granted the sum of £40 in aid 
of further excavation, and have addressed a letter 
to Mr. Macmillan expressing appreciation of the 
work already carried out. 


Scottish Historical Monuments. 


On the recommendation of the Secretary for 
Scotland a Royal Commission has been appointed 
to make an Inventory of the Ancient and Historical 
Monuments and Constructions connected with or 
illustrative of the contemporary culture, civilisa- 
tion, and conditions of life of the people in 
Scotland, from the earliest times to the year 
1707, and to specify those which seem worthy of 
preservation. 

The Commission is constituted as follows: 
The Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. (Chair- 
man), the Hon. Lord Guthrie, Professor G. Bald- 
win Brown [H.A.], Mr. Thomas H. Bryce, M.D., 
Mr. Francis C. Buchanan, Mr. W. T. Oldrieve [F.], 
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Mr. Thomas Ross. Mr. A. O. Curle, Secretary to 
the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland, is to act as 
Secretary. 

The terms of the reference are as follows: ‘To 
make an inventory of the ancient and historical 
monuments and constructions connected with or 
illustrative of the contemporary culture, civilisa- 
tion, and conditions of life of the people in Scot- 
land from the earliest times to the year 1707, such 
as: 1. Sepulchral cairns and other burial-places. 
2. Forts, camps, earthworks, brocks, crannogs, and 
other defensive works, either overground or under- 
ground. 38. Stone circles and standing stones and 
rock surfaces with incised or other sculpturings. 
4, Architectural remains, ecclesiastical and secular, 
including sculptured or inscribed memorials of pre- 
Reformation times. 5. Architectural or other 
monuments of post-Reformation times which may 
seem to the Commission desirable to include ; and 
to specify those which seem worthy of preservation.” 


The late John Salmon Quilter [F.}. 


Mr. J. S. Quilter, who died on the 19th ult., was 
elected Associate in 1867, passed the Voluntary 
Examination in the Class of Proficiency in 1870, 
proceeded to the Fellowship in 1890, and served 
for a time on the Science Standing Committee of 
the Institute. He was architect of the new wing 
of the Kindergarten Training College in Talgarth 
Road, of the Froebel Educational Institute at West 
Kensington, of several houses and business premises 
in Westminster, Dulwich, Streatham, Norwood, 
&c., and was awarded first premium in the com- 
petition for the Police and Fire Brigade Station at 
Elswick Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM, F.S.A., Hon. Secre- 
tary, in announcing the decease at the General 
Meeting on Monday, referred to Mr. Quilter’s long 
connection with the Architectural Association, of 
which body he was President thirty-two years ago. 
Mr. Huau Srannus [F.] asked leave, as an old col- 
league of Mr. Quilter’s, to say that his loss would 
be keenly felt by many of the senior members. 
Mr. Quilter had done great work for the Architec- 
tural Association for many years. 


Evrratum.—-Page 178, 2nd col., line 4: For 


Pésticum read Posticum. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. G. E. Reason, Hon. Editor to the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Society, sends the following notes of a 
Paper on Christchurch Priory, Hampshire, read 
before the Society by Mr. G. J. Coombs, A.R.C.A. 





THE LATE G. 


Mr. Coombs said that the church of the Holy 
Trinity, Twynham, commonly called Christchurch 
Priory, is the building of most interest in the small 
country town of Christchurch, in the south-east 
corner of Hampshire. The origin of the church is 
lost, the documents having been destroyed, but 
there is an accumulation of legends. The crypts 
under the transepts and presbytery probably be- 
longed to the original Saxon church, the legend 
being that Flambard destroyed the Saxon church 
to erect his building on the same foundations. The 
canons of Holy ‘'rinity, Twynham, are mentioned 
in Edward the Confessor’s time. The church is 
dedicated to Christ and the Holy Trinity, and in 
the Domesday Book the double name occurs. Flam- 
bard, Dean of Christchurch (afterwards Bishop of 
Durham), founded the present church in 1098, and 
the nave and apsidal additions to crypt and tran- 
septs are of Norman period. In 1150 it was con- 
verted into a priory in accordance with the wishes 
of Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester. From 
1195 to 1225 the clerestory was added to the nave 
by the third prior, and at the end of the thirteenth 
century the nave aisles were altered and vaulted, 
and the north porch and chapels in the north tran- 
sept added. In the fourteenth century the rood 
screen and reredos were added, and about 1400 the 
Lady Chapel was completed. The fifteenth century 
saw the western tower and choir completed, with 
the exception of the vaulting of the latter, which 
was finished early in the sixteenth century. The 
choir stalls are of Late Perpendicular character, 
though some of the misereres are much earlier, one 
dating from about 1200. In the sixteenth century 
the chantry chapels were built, including the cele- 
brated Salisbury Chapel. The monastery was dis- 
solved in 1586, after which the church was vranted 
to the parish as the parish church, which may 
account for its preservation. In the nineteenth 
century much restoration work was carried out, and 
the nave was vaulted in stucco on wooden framing 
about 1819. Restoration is proceeding at the pre- 
sent time under Mr. T. G. Jacksou, R.A. 


THE LATE G. F. BODLEY, R.A. 
St. Michael’s, Brighton. 


Edenhurst, Marlborough Crescent, 
Bedford Park, W.: 13th Jan. 1908. 
To the Editor Journau R.I.B.A.,— 

Srr,—I have no wish to intervene needlessly in 
regard to Professor Simpson’s very admirable notice 
of my friend the late George Frederick Bodley, R.A., 
issued in the current number of the Institute Jour- 
NAL. During the time of the first vicar, Mr. Bean- 
lands, I lived for some years within a few yards of 
this church, and knew it well. ‘The interior photo- 
graph reproduced on page 147 shows some greenery 
swags attached to the capitals of the nave arcade, 
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F. BODLEY 


which most seriously interfere with their Early 
French character, and quite change their relative 
proportions. For the information of those who are 
not familiar with this almost unique example of 
Bodley’s early work it seems desirable to mention 
that the swags in question seen in the picture merely 
represent someone’s passing idea of appropriate 
temporary decorations on some festival occasion. 
They do not belong to the building, as some might 
think in these days, when swags ad infinitum 
appear everywhere and on everything. Indeed, it 
is just possible the uninformed will fancy this 
photograph shows that the questionable application 
of cast-bronze swags (so fashionable in much con- 
temporary work now) was employed at St. Michael’s, 
Brighton, by Bodley forty years ago !—Yours faith- 
fully, 
Maurice B, Apams [F’]. 


Mr. Bodley’s Work at Oxford and Cambridge. 


To the Editor Journat R.I.B.A.,— 

Srr,—The article on the great architect Bodley 
which appeared in the last Journat will have 
been read by many of his admirers. 

Professor F. M. Simpson refers but briefly to 
Mr. Bodley’s work at Cambridge. May I draw 
attention to two short references that have appeared 
in the Cambridge Review? In the issue of 
24th October the paragraph reads :—“ England 
has lost a great architect in the person of Mr. 
Bodley. There is not so much of his work at Cam- 
bridge as of some of his contemporaries, but we 
may mention the buildings by the river at King’s, 
Queens’ College Chapel, and All Saints’ Church. 
Probably none of these display his work at his very 
best, and it is a matter of regret that we have not 
such fine specimens of his art as exist at Oxford ; 
we deserve to have a better memorial of so great a 
man. 

This paragraph did not satisfy Dr. Peile, the 
Master of Christ’s College, who wrote :—“In your 
appreciative notice last week of that really great 
architect, G. F. Bodley, while referring to what he 
did at Cambridge, you omit what many good 
judges regard as his best work—the library at 
Christ’s. The decoration of the chapel and the 
hall are also excellent specimens of his manner. 
Perhaps he succeeded because he was left ‘a free 
hand.’”’ How significant! “A free hand.” 

After a study of the churches at Clumber and 
Eecleston one must be permitted to differ a little 
from the Master of Christ’s and others, who may 
consider Bodley’s best work is at Christ’s; yet we 
can but admire Dr. Peile’s wisdom in going to a 
good man for advice, and then giving him “ a free 
hand.’’—I am, yours faithfully, 

G. A. Humpnreys [F’). 

Llandudno : 

17th Jan. 1908. 
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THE THEORY OF REFINEMENTS. 
88 Gower Street, W.C.: 18th December 1907. 
To the Editor Journay R.1.B.A.,— 
Srr,—I am much interested in Mr. Goodyear’s 


theories, but should not have written if I had not 
accidentally come across a photograph of the abbey 
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crossing, and shows conclusively that this was 
built absolutely straight, and has remained so. 
The white line shows that in the nave there is an 
outward inclination. The piers are straight; the 
shafts above the capitals are not—as at Rheims 
Cathedral, on which Mr. Goodyear has published a 
pamphlet. The piers have remained straight 
because the thrusts of the arches of the aisle 

vaulting have counteracted the 














thrusts of the nave vault. The 
latter have acted more on the 
masonry above because there 
was not such direct resistance, 
as the walling above the trans- 
verse arches over the aisles is 
built with horizontal joints, and 
doubtless none too carefully, and 
the courses would have a tendency 
to slide unless more strongly but- 
tressed on the outside than they 
are. This, it seems to me, is what 
has happened at both Vézelay and 
Rheims; and if one can trust the 
photograph—lI am not sufficiently 
a photographer to know to what 
extent distortions are possible— 
the outward inclination is greater 
above the string-course than it is 
below it. The result is an entasis ; 
but is it an intentional one ? 

So far as Iam aware, Mr. Good- 
year has not cited Vézelay ; but I 
publish this photograph because 
I think the argument for one 
church applies to others. If the 
Romanesque and Gothic builders 
employed these inclination refine- 
ments, there is surely no part of 
France in which they would more 
likely have used them than in Bur- 
gundy. For the old classic tradi- 
tions were strong in the old duchy; 
and, as I know from personal 
observation in other churches of 
that part, other expedients were 
adopted to improve the perspective 
and correct or create optical illu- 
sions. 

I may add that I am very sorry 
to find myself differing from Mr. 
Goodyear regarding his theory of 
outward inclinations in French 
Gothic churches, and wish I could 








VEZELAY NAVE, LOOKING WEST. 


chureh of Vézelay, which I bought there some 
years ago. The chains by which the pendants are 
supported make two vertical lines, which I have care- 
fully had strengthened in order that they shall 
show better. 

The black line cuts one of the responds at the 


become a convert to it; the more 
especially as I feel the great ser- 
vice he has done to architecture in 
calling attention to other refinements in design 
which without his careful research would have 
remained unnoticed.—Yours faithfully, 
F. M. Srvpson [F.]. 
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19 Craven Street, Strand, W.C.: 
15th January 1908. 


To the Editor Journat R.1.B.A.,— 

Srr,—I am enclosing a small photograph show- 
ing the western arch between the nave and tower of 
St. Mary’s Church, Dover, which may be of some 
interest while the question of refinements is under 
discussion. 

I remember well the late Canon Puckle, when 
vicar, stating that its horse-shoe form and the 
want of verticality in the jambs were construc- 





ST. MARY’S CHURCH, DOVER, 


tional, there being no sign of disturbance found 
when the wall was laid bare for the present frescoes. 
He made this statement, in the face of the broken 
apex stones, nearly twenty years ago, and long 
before Mr. Goodyear brought forward the theories 
in which so large an interest is now being taken. 
What may be the reason for vertical and plan 
divergences in medieval work it seems that no 
one can determine, and Mr. Goodyear himself, as 
anyone will acknowledge who has met him, would 
be the last to dogmatise upon the matter. That 
they exist, however, is unquestionable, and to him 
is due the recognition of this fact and the sugges- 
tion that some law may underlie it which has at 
present been undiscovered.—Yours faithfully, 
G. A. T. MrppteTon [A.]. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. : 6th January 1908. 
To the Editor Journat R.1.B.A.,— 


Sir,—Noting the letter from my esteemed 
friend, M. Enlart, in your issue of 21st December, 
I wish to call attention to the fact that my cita- 
tions from his works are wholly confined to the 
entasis in free-standing piers or columns (les fits 
galbés) and to a certain number of cases (all cited) 
of perspective illusions. 

Such citation does not suggest any other agree- 
ment between M. Enlart’s observations, or conclu- 
sions, and my own; and my reply to Mr. Bilson 


does not anywhere suggest that any such farther 
agreement exists. In fact, it implies the contrary, 
by the absence of other citations, or other mention 
of M. Enlart’s name.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Wm. H. GoopyEar. 


Facts and Theories in Relation to Refinements (p. 180). 
23 Rutland Square, Edinburgh : 22 Jan. 1908. 
To the Editor Journat R.LB.A.,— 

Sir,—I certainly did not intend to class Mr. 
Prior as a disciple of Mr. Goodyear, but I do 
suspect that the springs of action in his case are 
not very dissimilar to those which produced the 
phenomena observed by the latter. 

The sentence in which Mr. Prior says that the 
forms of medizval architecture were not “ fanciful 
deformations, but expediencies founded directly on 
structural needs,” may, I suppose, be taken as a 
summing-up of the position assumed in his ex- 
tremely interesting History of Gothic Architecture 
in England. My reading of the book did not lead 
me to look on Mr. Prior’s view as necessarily so 
exclusive as it appears to be, but, no doubt, one 
may take the sentence above quoted in the light of 
the book, and the book in the light of the sentence. 

I venture to think that, as so limited, the view 
is a fallacy. For to what is due either the struc- 
tural need or the expediency founded on it? To 
many causes, but emphatically amongst others to 
the varying ideal of beauty. And if in earlier 
times that ideal harmonised itself with, or sub- 
ordinated itself to, the structural need which it 
helped to create, yet later it demonstrated its 
individuality by breaking away (in the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century) and asserting itself at the 
expense of structure and to the detriment of the 
building as a unity. 

What was it but the varying ideal of beauty 
which controlled the height or mass of the tower, 
which uplifted the four-square slate roof of the 
belfry into the slender tapering spire, which 
(earlier) elongated the narrow lancet like a flower 
seeking the sun, which (later) spread its spacious 
openings so that the wall became but a frame for 
its tracery, which took the form of the arcade and 
used it as a decoration and filled it with images, 
which gave us moulding, carving, the cusp, the 
ogival head and (near the end) fan-vaulting— 
which, in short, was the driving power towards all 
that we hold beautiful and a good deal that, in its 
decay, we hold not beautiful? These things and 
many more were due to the varying ideal of beauty, 
and were as truly “ fanciful deformations ” as any- 
thing designed to-day with the aids—or hindrances 
—of modern appliances and methods. To deny 
that would be to deny that the medievals exercised, 
within their limits, choice, selection, or imagina- 
tion, and would reduce them to the position of 
blind slaves of some power outside themselves ina 
sense which would be untrue of all other creative 
artists. How, logically, such fanciful deformations 
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as those quoted can be fenced off from some of the 
phenomena recorded by Mr. Goodyear I cannot 
understand. 

3ut now to return to the point of my previous 
letter. Suppose one rejects Mr. Prior’s theory, is 
one therefore to reject the patience and industry, 
the observation and insight, contained in the data 
accumulated in his book? Is one even to reject 
ail his other deductions because one finds this 
generalisation unacceptable? The question answers 
itself, and, in my view, not less in Mr. Prior’s case 
than in Mr. Goodyear’s, or Viollet-le-Due’s, or 
Freeman’s, or Ruskin’s. Let us accept facts so 
far as they show them to us; let us consider their 
opinions and form our own. Every clear theory 
contains truth, but no theory contains all truth; 
it is more profitable to get near the heart of a sub- 
ject by welcoming any facts than by merely pro- 
testing against deductions drawn from them. 

As for facts observed and recorded by Mr. Good- 
year, when all allowance is made, there are plenty 
of these To go no further back than the Amiens 
controversy (with which, as controversy, I am in 
no way concerned) it is specifically admitted 
(JouRNAL, 7th December 1907, p. 85, at bottom) 
that Mr. Goodyear has shown deformations to exist 
where none were suspected. They may be inten- 


tional or they may be accidental; the point is 
that they are there, and that even the architect in 
charge of the building saw nothing of them. So 
M. Enlart, anxious to clear himseif from com- 
plicity in Mr. Goodyear’s view of Amiens, specifi- 


cally and definitely reaffirms the correctness of 
Mr. Goodyear’s observations, and of the theories 
based on them, for “un trés petit nombre d’appli- 
cations ou & un trés petit nombre d’édifices.”” But 
if even one example be admitted, how strong is 
the case for the examination of all the data and of 
those innumerable buildings on which no observa- 
tions have been made—how much stronger, if Mr. 
Prior will forgive me, than a negative attitude of 
objection to theories! On the one line we get 
closer to the heart of medieval work, on the other 
we but deafen ourselves with the rattle of the dry 
bones of the intellect.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
F. W. Deas [F.]. 


VISITS TO BUILDINGS. 


14th January 1908. 
To the Editor Journat R.1.B.A.,— 

Srr,—I have seen several suggestions made that 
members should send contributions to the JouRNAL. 
May I say that suggestions might also be invited 
from members for the advancement of the useful- 
ness of the Institute itself? For instance, why 
does not the Institute take up the Technical 
Bureau that is now being formed? It would be 
good work for the Institute itself to have control 
of this. Also why should there not be a visit- 
ing committee, such as the Architectural Associa- 
tion has, so that visits might be arranged once a 
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fortnight or so to important modern buildings ? 
Unless one belongs to the Architectural Associa- 
tion one gets few chances of seeing such buildings, 
and the Institute might easily arrange visits of 
the kind. Seeing that the Institute contributes 
to the Architectural Association, members of the 
Institute might perhaps be allowed to attend visits 
of that body. Another idea is that the Institute 
should have cards of admission available for the 
use of members desiring to visit the works of their 
confréres of the Institute.—Yours truly, 
““Noos ”” [A]. 


SAFETY EXITS. 
To the Editor Journat R.I.B.A.,— 

Srr,—Mr. Chisholm will, I think, see on reading 
the Paper on the above subject that I did not, as he 
states, think only of deaths resulting from crushing. 

That a great proportion of deaths occur by people 
falling on each other the two lamentable disasters 
which have occurred since my Paper was read, as 
well as the accounts of nearly all others, show only 
too clearly. I sought to explain the reason for 
people falling, and showed by the models that 
whenever the resistance offered by the crushing of 
people in a corridor or doorway is such as can be 
overcome by the pressure of those behind, those in 
front will be thrown violently down, to the great 
danger of all. 

I endeavoured to show that, whether death results 
from falling on each other or by being crushed 
together, in either case it is the result of defective 
structural arrangements which should not be 
allowed to exist.—Yours faithfully, 

5S. Hurst SEAGER. 


MINUTES. VI. 


At the Sixth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1907-08, held Monday, 20th January 1908, at 8 p.m.— 
Present: Mr. Thomas E. Colleutt, President, in the Chair: 
34 Fellows (including 12 members of the Council),' 49 
Associates (including 1 member of the Council), and 
numerous ‘visitors, the Minutes of the Meeting held 
6th January 1908 [p. 180] were taken as read and signed 
as correct. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President, 
viz.. Robert Heath Mew, Fellow; George Esslemont 
Gordon Leith and Spencer Harris Joseph Murch, Asso- 
ciates. 

The decease was announced of John Salmon Quilter, 
Fellow: and Francis Edward Morris, Associate. 

A Paper by Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, F.S.A. Scot. [7’.], on 
Royat Panaces or Scotnanp having been read by the 
author and illustrated by lantern slides, a vote of thanks 
was passed to him by acclamation. 

The Acting Secretary having read the Deed of Award of 
Prizes and Studentships 1908 made by the Council under 
the Common Seal. the sealed envelopes bearing the 
mottoes of successful competitors were opened and the 
names disclosed. . 

The proceedings then terminated, and the Meeting 
separated at 10.15 p.m. 








